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used for the sake of clearness in the profession uttered by Berengar in
1059 needed to be guarded from misunderstanding. If Christ's body was
said to be broken or pressed by the teeth of the faithful, this implied no
division of the substance; in its glorified state, His body was incorruptible,
immortal, impassible, and, in the sacrament, it was received entire by each
partaker. The distinction between the incarnate body before the passion
and after the resurrection needed constant emphasis and raised subsidiary
questions. Thus Alger of Liege, whose De Sacramentls Corporis et San-
guinis Dominici takes a high place among early twelfth-century treatises
on account of the precision of its language and its detailed refutation
of heterodox opinions, touches upon the nature of the gift conveyed to
the disciples at the Last Supper, before the Passion, and concludes that,
just as our Lord manifested Himself in the Transfiguration in a form
anticipatory of His glorified state, and after the Resurrection shewed the
wounds of His passible body to His followers, so the body and blood
which He then gave for meat and drink were by anticipation those with
which He rose from the grave and ascended into heaven.

With the doctrine of the entirety of Christ's body and blood in the
Eucharist was also connected the question whether the body and blood
were separate in several species or were concomitant with one another.
The obvious answer was that, as Christ was received entire in both, they
were necessarily concomitant. The Eucharist was instituted under a
double species in order to signify the assumption by Christ of a human
body and soul and the liberation of body and soul wrought by Him.
Christ therefore is received whole in both species, neither more in both or
less in one. At the same time, the operative change does not convert the
bread into blood or the wine into flesh; the blood, however, is concomitant
with the first, the body with the second, and in both species there is only
one sacrament. The important consequence of this theory was the gradual
exclusion of the laity from communion in both kinds, which was effected
during the twelfth century; the practice of the reservation of the sacra-
ment in one kind for the sick was extended to all ordinary communions
apart from that of the officiating priest. Where it was held that Christ
was present entire in either kind, the benefit to the communicant was
not lessened by the withdrawal of the chalice, while the risk of accidents
in the administration of the latter was removed.

The subject of the Eucharist was treated concisely by Peter Lombard
in the Sentences, with his customary apparatus of running citations from
Augustine and other Fathers, including the most important of those
standard passages which were collected by early canonists and were
brought together in a more or less consecutive form in the second part
of the title De Consecratwne in G-ratian's Decretum, The Eucharist, aays
Peter Lombard, is a source of spiritual refreshment, not merely a token
of virtue and grace, but a sacrament in which the fountain and origin of
all grace is received. By the words of consecration, which are those of
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